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tion to scientific nomenclature. But, on the other hand, Prof. 
Marsh does not deviate, throughout this paper, from his usual 
habit of ignoring the work of contemporary naturalists. 1 We cite 
the following instances : The division called by Marsh Sauropoda, 
was named by Owen, thirty-seven years ago, the Opisthoccela, 
and more recently by Seeley, the Cetiosauria (the latter name 
without definition). Several genera of the group have been deter- 
mined by other authors, of which no mention is made, while new 
names are given them. Such is Caulodon, which at a later date is 
termed Morosaurus ; and Camarasaurus, from which Atlanto- 
saurus of later origin has never been distinguished. The name 
Apatosaurus, introduced as " described by. the writer," is an 
equally unknown quantity in palaeontology. 2 The various des- 
criptions of the characters of the limb and pelvic bones, and of 
the skeleton in general, are all given as though new, the recogni- 
tion of work done by others, usually thought indispensable in 
scientific literature, being quite omitted. A reference is made, 
however, to the earl)' determination of the age of the beds in 
which some of these fossils were found by Dr. Hayden and Prof. 
Cope, as erroneous ; but the author fails to notice the later views 
of Prof. Cope, in which he corrected both Prof. Marsh 3 and the 
determinations which were made before him. 

Meehan's Native Flowers and Ferns. 4 — We are glad to 
notice the increasing number and value of our popular works of 
natural history. Such handbooks have long been common in 
England and on the Continent, but somehow we, in America, 
have not had them. Works like these, however, seem now to be 
much in demand. They undoubtedly have, when well conducted, 
an educational influence. The name of Mr. Meehan is a guar- 
antee for the excellence of the text. He gives a pleasant conver- 
sational account of each flower, and contrives at the same time to 
introduce much interesting scientific matter, which may lead the 
reader to personal research. Herein lies the value of these illus- 
trated manuals. He who comes to them for amusement may 
tarry for information. One part is to be issued every two weeks, 
and will contain four colored plates. Mr. Alois Lunzer has here 
produced very satisfactory work. Indeed, we are at a loss to see 
how the Messrs. Prang & Co. can furnish so much for so small a 
sum ; the price of each part is but fifty cents, while both letter- 
press and plates are elegant. A somewhat familiar acquaintance 

'An apparent exception, is that of a distinguished English palseontologist, who is 
noticed in a foot note, but his precise service, lhat of the determination of the struc- 
ture of the pelvis in Iguanodon, is unfortunately not specified. 

2 1 note here that the supposed new genus of Mammalia recently noticed by Prof. 
Marsh as derived from the same beds, is in a similarly unsatisfactory condition, not 
the least ground for its creation having been given. 

a Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, 1877, p. 234. 

4 The Native Flowers and Ferns. By Thomas Meehan. Boston, L. Prang & 
Co., 1878. 
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with our wild flowers in most of their moods, makes us critical in 
a few instances as regards shades of color. But where there is 
so much that is excellent, the office of fault-finder is gratuitous. 
We especially commend the drawings of Pachysandra procumbens 
and Polypodium incanum. In still another respect this work has 
a direct scientific bearing, as Mr. Meehan introduces so many 
references to current botanical literature. The undertaking 
ought certainly to succeed. — W. IV. B. 

Taylor's Flowers. 1 — This little book which, in about six 
months, has passed into a second edition in England, should be 
better known in this country. The author has, with great skill, 
presented in a popular form the most recent results of botanical 
research. In so doing he has not fallen into the habit, all too 
common, of theorizing for himself or poetizing for others. He 
is in full sympathy with modern thought, and in his opening 
chapter on the old and the new philosophy, distinctly states his 
position. He shows that the time has gone by when man is to 
hold that the beauty of flowers, or their useful or noxious quali- 
ties were designed in reference to him alone ; that it is a nobler 
conception, and one, moreover, sustained by facts, that they are 
contrived in subservience to their own needs and their special 
environment. This chapter in itself is a most delightful essay. 
In it reference is made to the researches of Darwin, Muller, 
Bates, Bell and others upon cross-fertilization by insects and 
humming birds. The author is well read in the literature of his 
subject. He next discusses the geological antiquity of flowers 
and insects, the geographical distribution of plants, their struc- 
ture and their relations to their surroundings. The colors, shapes, 
perfumes and defences of flowers, all have appropriate treatment 
in special chapters, and it is impossible in a short notice to con- 
vey to the reader an adequate idea of the vast amount of infor- 
mation here condensed into accessible shape. The very latest 
data from the Challenger and the British Arctic Expeditions are 
incorporated. To add to the merits of the volume, it is superbly 
printed, and illustrated with 32 colored figures by Sowerby, 
together with 161 woodcuts. 

Says the author : " Every day we are proving that ' man liveth 
not by bread alone '; and that sunny blue skies, laughing streams, 
and flower-bedecked fields are full of lofty and even spiritual 
teachings. The organic unity of Creation, for which thinkers 
have long sighed, and labored, and suffered, has appeared above 
the horizon, and is each day becoming more manifest to us. A 
clearer conception of Creational Power and Wisdom must naturally 
spring from more correct ideas of the laws by which the Life of 
our planet originated, and which still continue to govern it." 

In conclusion, this is a book which we would gladly put into 

1 Flowers; their origin, shapes, perfumes and eolors. By J. E. Taylor, Ph.D., 
F.L.S., etc. Second edition. London, Hardnicke & Bogue, 187S. i6mo. 



